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years before those two Venetians had got across to
what they called Estotiland and Drogeo, in what is
now Labrador!   To the chart again.   Here was Scocia,
which is Scotland.   North of it the Zenos found what
they called Estland, an island as large as Scotland,
Southwest of Estland were two small islands, Neome
and Podanda.   Due west again was a vast island they
called Friseland.   North of that was Icaria, and north
again was the huge mass of Engroneland or Greenland.
Now there was nothing fundamentally improbable in
all this.    The Venetians had been known  since the
thirteenth century as bold  seamen  and   indomitable
traders, and the Zenos might well have made the voyage
claimed.   The chart, moreover, was strong evidence
to navigators.   It had an authentic appearance, even
though a man like Burrough, who had been to the
White Sea, might look dubiously at the land marked
north of Norway.   And what man had done man might
do again*   At the backs of their minds was a profound
conviction that if Magellan could pass round America
to the southward, there was surely a similar passage
whereby the continent could be turned to the north-
ward.   Zeno's chart seemed to confirm everything they
knew of those waters.   A Genoese had reached Amer-
ica^ from Spain, a Venetian citizen had sailed out of
Bristol for Nova Scotia to find new fishing grounds.
Why should not another of them go north?    Well,
argued many a sagacious sea-captain, and how would
he get back, supposing he had a fair wind for sailing
west?  It was in 1539 that Fletcher of Rye, shipwright
to Henry the Eighth, first invented the fore-and-aft rig
so that a ship could tack against a head wind.    Trade
winds, they knew, but trade winds did not blow among
the icebergs of the north.   John Rut had sailed out of
Plymouth "to the west for the east" and had turned
back because great ice he found frightened him.   And